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Rupert B. VANncE, Kenan Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and long-experienced student of 
the South, is a native of Arkansas. He has written several 
works on Southern problems, including Human Factors in 
Cotton Culture, Human Geography of the South, The South’s 
Place in the Nation and Regional Reconstruction for the 
South. This pamphlet is condensed from his latest work, 
All These People: The Nation’s Human Resources in the 
South, which is based on the study of the Southern people 
undertaken by the Institute for Research in Social Science 
of the University of North Carolina. Of his latest book he 
says: “This study was begun in the depths of the depres- 
sion, when it seemed that if America had overproduced any- 
thing, it was good, standard Americans. The South with 
its surplus manpower was regarded as the ‘Nation’s Eco- 
nomic Problem No. 1.’ It was carried on in the war period 
when every atom of manpower counted for national sur- 
vival. It looks forward to a future when the men, women 
and maturing youth of the South may again be ‘surplus.’ ” 
All These People is published by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 











Introduction 


HIS STUDY of the South by Dr. Rupert B. Vance is of the utmost value 

to an understanding of the problems of the section, which must be 

solved if the Nation’s economy is to develop to the interest of all 
Americans. Throughout the South today there is a feeling that the old era 
of this section’s exploitation is at an end and that a new prosperity with an 
accompanying series of social gains will develop in our region. 


This is justified by the recapitulation of the human and natural re- 
sources of which the South and Southerners have such an abundance. The 
elimination of the freight rate discriminations, the expansion of industries 
based upon our agricultural and mineral resources, the development of 
greater technological skill among our people, the inevitable expansion of 
Latin American trade utilizing our Southern ports, are factors that justify 
considerable optimism. 


There is no problem in the South that does not have its origin in the 
poverty and exploitation of the section. Injustices, instances of racial fric- 
tion, inadequate opportunities for education and lack of opportunity for 
economic advancement are all attributable to the low income of the people 
of our section. This is not only a matter of concern to the South but a 
matter of concern to every American, if our country must break the shack- 
les of tradition of Imperial-East and Colonial-South-and-West, if we are to 
avoid the economic chaos and stratification of classes inevitable in a so- 
ciety where industry and financial power are concentrated in a single 
section. 


Dr. Vance’s study is stimulating and suggestive: every Southerner and 
every American should read it. 


Atlanta, March 7, 1946. 


ELLIS ARNALL 
Governor of Georgia 














Have and Have-Not 


Problems and Potentials of the South 


I N 1940 the eleven states of the Southeast contained over 28,250,000 peo- 

ple — 21.5 percent of the population of the continental United States. 
With more than one-fifth of the Nation’s people the region comprised 17.4 
percent of the Nation’s area and was estimated to contain 11.5 percent of 
its accumulated wealth. Together with the Southwest, the Southern Region 
accounted for 28.9 percent of the Nation’s people, 36.3 percent of its area 
and an estimated 16.7 percent of its wealth. 


Although the question of social objectives is highly controversial, one 
conclusion can be generally accepted. This is simply that society should 
survive. Among the objectives that will enhance the survival-value of 
any economy there are two that stand out clearly: (1) The full utiliza- 
tion of human and material resources; and (2) the logical and fairly 
equitable distribution of incomes. By “fairly equitable distribution” we 
do not mean equal distribution of wealth and incomes but a range which, 
in addition to reflecting individual contributions to the total welfare, allows 
for a continuation of the economy at a level high enough to secure the 
objectives of full utilization of resources and thus of survival. 


The weight and seriousness of this problem is no longer evaded. In 1936, 
John Maynard Keynes wrote: “The outstanding faults of the economic 
society in which we live are its failure to provide for full employment and 
its arbitrary and inequitable distribution of wealth and income. . - It is 
certain that the world will not much longer tolerate the unemployment 
which, apart from brief intervals of excitement, is associated—and in my 
opinion inevitably associated — with present day capitalistic individual- 
ism.”? 


Our Income Is Low 


No region can reasonably object to a geographic division of labor that 
adjusts production to resources, meets the needs of the Nation, and re- 
turns an equitable flow of income to the regional and occupational groups 
involved. It is this last criterion that our regional and occupational hier- 
archy fails to meet. The Southeast’s per capita income is usually only | 
60 percent of the Nation’s average. Estimated income in 1940 ranged from 


1. John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, 
pp. 372, 381. 
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UNITED STATES SOUTH EAST FAR WEST 


OUR INCOME IS LOW 
This contrast in per capita incomes (1940) reveals one of the basic problems 
of the South. Each coin equals $100. The South’s low per capita income is figured 
as part of the national average, shown at the left, and is one reason why the U. S. 
average is not greater. Compared with the Nation’s most prosperous region, the 
Far West, the Southeast’s is small indeed. 





$198 per person in Mississippi to $818 in Connecticut, a spread that hardly 
seems justifiable unless one part of the country is devoting itself to the 
accomplishment of unneeded tasks in an unskilled manner. The Far West 
and the Northeast attained an average income of $692 and $685 per person, 
but with a national average of $546 the Southeast fell to $317 per capita 
below both the Southwest and Northwest. Every state with a per capita 
income below $350 was Southern except North Dakota. While such dis- 
parities have natural antecedents in historical and economic causes, they 
find less justification in social values and social theory. The maldistribu- 
tion of income continually threatens the functioning of our economic sys- 
tem, while malnutrition and low standards continually threaten the re- 
placement of adequate human resources. 


Income in our economy goes over into purchasing power whose circu- 
lation in the medium of money performs a two-fold function: (1) It helps 
to keep the economic mechanism going by continually calling forth sup- 
plies of goods and services, and (2) it replenishes human resources whose 
biological efficiency and cultural adequacy result from the wise consump- 
tion of such goods and services. These inequalities should not be considered 
exclusively in terms of regional grievances, although possibly there is no 
economic theory competent to silence such attitudes. More important, 
they should be considered as injuries to our on-going economic system. 


We Have the Resources 


More than anything else the future of the South depends on the de- 
velopment of resources and capacities that are as yet largely unrealized. 
The region has natural resources and human resources. These forms of 
wealth are primary, but for their development they depend upon the 
building up of technological resources, institutional resources and capital 
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resources. The creation of these secondary forms of wealth, as Howard 
W. Odum has pointed out, are matters of organization, skill and previous 
experience. This is both an economic and a cultural task in which the 
Nation is as vitally concerned as the region itself. 


The question is often asked: Did the war accelerate this development? 
One answer was recently given by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, an independent research agency. It pointed out that during the 
war the South was in process of the most important industrial growth 
in its history. This growth gained headway before the war; it was accele- 
rated by the war program. Important sectors in this expansion were 
located all over the South: shipping in the Norfolk and Gulf areas; ex- 
pansion of power and aluminum in the TVA area; heavy industry in Birm- 
ingham; textiles, rayon and nylon in Virginia and the southern Piedmont; 
refining and chemical industries plus synthetic rubber in the oil producing 
areas; pulp, paper and lumber products; minerals and the processing of 
metals — all increased throughout the region. 


The great problem that faces this section is to retain a fair proportion 
of these wartime gains and to devote these industries to the spread of gen- 
eral well-being in the region. There will be inevitable post-war retrench- 
ments; not all of the South’s expansion will survive. There are many 
reasons, however, to believe that the South has basic resources for further 
industrialization in a nation that will develop and maintain a more com- 
plex economy after the war. For brevity, they may be listed in order: 








RETAIL SALES REFLECT LOW LIVING STANDARDS 
Our low income shows up in this comparison of retail sales per capita in 1939, 
e fairly normal postwar year. in the Southeast there was only $193 in retail sales 
for each man, woman and child in the region. In the Far West people had more 
then twice our purchasing power. 
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TOO MANY FARMERS? 


Southern farms alone cannot provide for the South’s growing population. “in 
1930 it was figured that if every farm boy growing to maturity in the South tried 
to enter farming there would be three applicants for every farm left vacant .. .“’ 





1. Proximity both to the already highly-industrialized areas of the 
Northeast and Middle States and to potential developments in 
South America. 


2. Agricultural resources in climate, growing season, and land supply 
for a great variety of crops ranging from truck, fruit, livestock, and 
forest products to already developed staples such as cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco. 


3. Mineral resources of coal, iron, oil, gas, sulphur and non-ferrous 
minerals, with stone and building material of all kinds. 


4. Adequate transportation facilities in its developed railroad network 
and public highway systems. 


5. Low land values and site values as compared to more congested 
areas. 


6. Large groups of basically sound and capable population, in need 
only of training, education and more adequate services to become 


a skilled labor supply. 


7. Large potential groups of consumers for all goods and services, 
awaiting only better productive organization and increased pur- 
chasing power to become the country’s best new market. 


Can We Live on the Land? 


The rural South has the largest population increases of the Nation, and 
it has tried to accommodate this increase on the land. In 1930 it was figured 
that if every farm boy growing to maturity in the South tried to enter 
farming there would be three applicants for every farm left vacant by 
death or retirement of its operator. This indicates the need for further 
migration and industrialization. What the South should do is to improve 
the quality of its agriculture while decreasing the number of people who 
must be supported on the land. Both service in the armed forces and 
employment in war industries offered material aid here; they introduced 
many rural youths to an industrial discipline they had never known before. 
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The South can expect for a long time to remain a major agricultural 
area. Nevertheless, any list of its main problems, such as those given here, 
will show that most are related to the region’s agricultural background: 


1. Loss of soil resources by leaching and erosion. 


2. The gradual loss of a large share of world cotton and tobacco 
markets. 


3. Threatened loss, through mechanization, crop reduction and im- 
proved practices, of agriculture’s capacity to employ aa at 
former rates. 


4. The numbing effect of tenancy on the South’s agriculture. 


5. Inadequacy of the South’s rural educational facilities to prepare 
farm children to meet needed changes. 


6. The South’s lack of- capital, economic orgariization, patent rights, 
etc., to finance needed development in new fields. The South ap- 
pears to be still in the stage of a colonial economy. 


The South’s Gain is the Nation’s Gain 


The Nation and the South need to agree that the region can do the great 
est possible service by increasing its income and expanding its markets. 
Leon Henderson once said that for the South to attain a normal American 
standard of living would create an annual market worth ten billion dollars 
to the Nation. This is a duty the South owes the whole Nation. It is a 
simple exercise in arithmetic to show that as a 140 billion dollar income 
country we will have a much better chance to meet the obligation of our 
war debts than as an 80 billion dollar country. As the section with the 
lowest incomes, the South has the duty of meeting the deficit by raising 
its income to more normal levels. To agree on this goal, both the Nation 
and the region should rid themselves of certain complexes. The Nation 
should come to realize that, in the long run, further industrialization of 
the South will aid, not injure, the national well-being. The South in its 
turn should recover from its low-wage complex and realize that a rising 
level of wages in the area will create greater markets and increased well- 
being. This, it should be realized, applies also to the Negro, who has the 
lowest level of living of any large group in America. 
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Farmer in the Well 


A Look at Agriculture and Its Future 


In the future development of the South agriculture will continue to 
play a dominant role. It occupies a position of critical importance, offering 
problems and opportunities for those who farm and those who seek to direct 
the forces of scientific research in increasing the wealth and welfare of 
the region. These conditions pose basic questions for the developing 
science of land utilization which, we assume, is the connecting link between 
the physical and the human factors in agriculture. It is a fallacy to think 
of either farming or land use analysis as simple procedures to be worked 
out by rule of thumb. Many factors must be considered from the point 
of view of the national wealth and welfare in land-use studies. The South 
must make the best possible use of science in all its phases, if it is to make 
the best possible use of its agricultural resources. 


Aside from the overshadowing importance of cotton and tobacco, it is 
certain that no region of the Nation is able to produce a greater variety of 
farm products than the South. Its wide range of soil types, of rainfall 
and temperature afford opportunities for widespread diversification in the 
development of agricultural resources. In general it can be said that, while 
the Southern soil has shown its biological capacity with the aid of fertili- 
zation to produce many varieties of economic plants and animals, it has 
not yet shown its economic capacity to produce them at a profit in compe- 
tition with other areas. The South has gone furthest in the exploitation of 
crops in which, by reason of climate, it has a monopoly. The region has 
tended on the other hand to underproduce economic plants and 
animals that can be grown well in other areas. Each of its staples — cotton, 
tobacco, rice, sugar cane— was discovered and developed early in the 
region’s history, and the devotion to their culture has become deeply 
embedded in the Southern economy. Each of these commercial staples 
is characterized by high gross values per acre; each demands large amounts 
of labor and each has high costs of production. 


is the Small Farm Too Small? 


Many farm management people feel that farms are too small in the 
Southeast to be efficient business units, making the best use of their labor, 
land and necessary overhead investment. Not only have Southern farmers 
been forced to crop small acreages too intensively, but the recent emphasis 
on their lack of livestock and forest products suggest that they need addi- 
tional acreage for the extensive utilization needed to build up permanent 
pastures and wood lots. Such criticisms of prevailing practices are not 
to be silenced by reference to the family-sized farm. It is precisely the 
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“FAMILY-SIZE” FARMS ARE TOO SMALL 


Many farm experts think farms in the Southeast are too small to be efficient. 
This includes the so-called “family-size’ farm, which should be large enough to 
take care of family growth. This map shows the average acreage of farms in 1940. 
More than half the farms of the Southeast are less than 50 acres. 





family-sized farm that should be large enough to give scope to the labor 
of growing sons and to allow for normal overlapping of the generations 
in handing down the patrimony. Usually the farmer’s son will want to 
marry and settle down before the farmer is willing or able to retire. Un- 
less the farm enterprise is large enough to absorb his labor, he will seek 
to become established in another occupation and will not return te the 
farm when it becomes vacant. For continuity of the generations, the size 
of the family farm should thus be much larger than is generally assumed. 


In many areas of the Nation farms are large enough to satisfy these 
conditions. Over half, 53.7 percent, of the farms in the Southeast are under 
50 acres, and over three-fourths, 76.7 percent, are under 100 acres. 


Recent Changes in Southern Farming 


Despite recent progress in agriculture in the Southeast, unutilized land, 
inadequate utilization of labor, unbalanced crop systems and low farm 
incomes make continued adjustments necessary. From 1930 to 1940 sig- 
nificant changes have occurred under the influence of both the agricultural 
depression and the Federal farm programs. Some of these changes are 
beneficial and many can be expected to exert a long-range influence. 
Farms have decreased in number and increased in size, the number of 
farm owners has increased at the same time that tenants have decreased. 
The amount of idle crop land also decreased. Fewer farmers, larger farms 
and higher proportions of owners tend to furnish our farm people more 
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adequate incomes. In this same period, it will be found, our farmers have 
made pronounced shifts in production. The introduction of farm ma- 
chinery has not proceeded as far in the Southeast as in some other states, 
but it served to reduce the number of work stock and thus released con- 
siderable acreages of corn, hay and oats for feeding other livestock. Not 
all the lands released from cotton have been put to the wisest possible use, 
and it is here that the region may hope to learn from the war effort. 


The war brought the South a great opportunity to develop its agricul- 
tural resources along more desirable lines. Increased production of human 
foods, stock feed, and livestock products during war took the direction that 
is essential to the long-range rehabilitation of the region’s crop system. 
While quotas, soil conservation methods, and subsidies of the agricultural 
programs have all tended toward diversification, they lacked the impetus 
given by war demands. Market conditions for the products of the kind 
of agriculture the South should follow had never been more favorable. 





The task of changing Southern agriculture poses some practical prob- 
lems that should be understood not only by farmers but by all forces con- | 
cerned with sound economic development in the area. Here cotton offers 





SOUTHERN FARM INCOME IS LOW 


Here’s how the average Southern farm measures up to those of other regions 
in the value of farm products (1939). This shows the value of products sold, traded 
and consumed per farm — only $747 a year for the average Southeastern farm 
compared with $1,621 for the Middle States and $2,659 for the Far West. 
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WHAT KIND OF FARMS DO WE HAVE? 

Too much cotton, not enough diversified crops — that’s one reason for our 
low farm income. Here’s a comparison of types of farms for the Southeast and 
the Nation as a whole. Each symbol represents five per cent of all farms in each 
region. Only the types predominant in the Southeast are shown here. A large part 
of the U. S. total is listed under “animal specialty,” “dairy” and “cash grain,” 
types seldom found in the Southeast. 





the main problem, one that cannot be solved merely by more efficient pro- 
duction. The agricultural program has had the net effect of increasing 
cotton yields beyond anything yet achieved. Thus a reduction from 1930 
to 1940 of 43.8 percent in the cotton acreage of seven states has meant only 
a 25.6 percent reduction in cotton bales produced. Better care of the crop, 
heavier applications of fertilizer, and the elimination of the poorest lands 
from production have helped to increase yields per acre by some 37 per- 
cent. This definite gain in productivity has meant a net increase from 
cotton for many farmers even with the reduced acreage. Cotton produc- 
tion may have to undergo further curtailment, giving way to other crops. 


Basic Problems 


Expansion in food production and in livestock is still the basic need of 
our agriculture but there are sound reasons why this is difficult. The in- 
ability of most soils in the Southeast to produce satisfactory pasture is the 
basic physical difficulty blocking livestock expansion. The cost in labor 
and materials for establishing pasture land is often greater than the 
initial value of the land on which the pasture would be built. In addition 
there is the danger of drought which may kill a newly-established pasture 
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NOT ENOUGH FARM OWNERS 

Farm tenancy has decreased somewhat since 1930, but the ratio of tenants 
to owners in the Southeast in 1940 was still too large, as this picture shows. Each 
picture represents 10 per cent of all farmers in each specified region. In the 
Southeast there are almost as many tenants as owners or part-owners. In the Mid- 
dle States there are about seven owners or part-owners to about three tenants. 
However, from 1930 to 1940 tenancy in the Southeast decreased from 55.8 per 
cent to 49.2 per cent and the reduction continued through the war years. 











area. Feed production is also difficult. Where corn yields on the average 
only 12 bushels per acre, it takes 10 acres of corn per year to feed one pair 
of mules. In other sections of the country, notably Iowa, two acres in corn 
are sufficient. In the Southeast heavier fertilization will not increase corn 
yields to the extent that it increases cotton yields. Heat and parasites 
also offer difficulties for the livestock grower. Sows on the open range 
breed in the wrong season for the best feeding routines, and losses are 
usually large among hogs running on peanuts without supplemental feed- 
ing. It takes about three years to make substantial gains in the number 
of cattle. Here the attempt to increase dairying stock or provide one or 
two cows for small farms is blocked by the practices of large dairies that 
persist in killing heifer calves for veal. Unless improved methods for the 
distribution and sale of heifer calves are worked out, it will continue to be 
difficult for small farmers to secure milk cows. 


We Need More Food 


The long-run adjustments which have been advocated in farm produc- 
tion would be impossible of attainment were it not for the presence of 
large and unsupplied needs for food in the region. These needs are found 
not only in cities and towns; they exist on the farms themselves. Farm 
diets in the South are greatly deficient in dairy, poultry, and beef products. 
To supply a minimum adequate diet for only the farm population of the 
thirteen Southern states would require over a million additional. cows 
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for milk, two-and-a-quarter million additional hogs, 23 million more hens 
for egg production and two-and-a-half million more beef cattle. About 
13 million. additional acres of pasture would be required to care for these 
increased livestock numbers. Moreover, to supply the urban South with 
adequate diets would further increase these figures. 


We speak of the low purchasing power of our people, but large amounts 
of milk, eggs, cheese, butter, fruits, vegetables, and fresh meats are brought 
into the region from considerable distances, paying heavy freight and dis- 
tribution costs in the process and often deteriorating in quality. Agricul- 
tural planning, the Federal farm assistance programs and the Agricul- 
tural Extension services are all devoted to increasing the output of these 
basic products. 


The Right Direction 


Our statement has presented the opportunities, the difficulties, and the 
trends of agricultural development in the South. In some respects it is 
most encouraging, for it shows that the war carried us in the direction we 
need to take. Whether we now make the decision to feed ourselves, the 
world, or both, we must continue in the directions outlined. It may be 
that too many people depend on the land for a livelihood. Certainly there 
are many tenants who own no part of the soil they till and whose rewards 
are thus correspondingly low. Relief for these problems of our agriculture 
depend in part on the expansion of tenant aid and tenant purchase pro- 
grams. In the main, however, the relief of pressure on the land will depend 
on industrial employment. If the level of industrial activity is high so 
that a continued flow of workers is possible from farms to industries, wages 
of farm laborers will be higher, tenants will have greater opportunities, 
and the size of farms and per capita farm incomes should show increases. 
This trend would be in addition to the gains that can be achieved by in- 
creased production of food, feed crops, and livestock and livestock products. 
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Industry: Balance -Wheel 


The Complex Economy and Human Resources 


From this view of our natural resources in agriculture, we come to con- 
sider our population as human resources in industry. Population itself is 
to be regarded as the ultimate resource, the source and beneficiary of all 
production. Nevertheless there must obtain a balance between the physical 
and human resources of an area. This balance has been called the man- 
land ratio, and when population presses too heavily on a region’s resources 
there is danger that it will encroach on its store of natural wealth. It was 
in quest of higher levels of income and higher standards of living that the 
South first turned to industrial development. Its beginnings were on a low 
level, but the degree of industrialization has increased over the recent 
decades. 


The rise in the level ot wages in the South has not kept pace with the 
region’s increased value of output and number of workers. Great regional 
differences exist in average wages in manufacturing and industry through- 
out the United States. These variations are due to many things: (1) differ- 
ences in variety and type of industry, (2) differences in productivity and 
skills among workers, (3) differences in the bargaining power of workers, 
(4) differences in efficiency and mechanization as among industries, and 
(5) as among plants in the same industry in different parts of the country, 
as well as (6) differences in the price policies prevailing in highly com- 
petitive industries as compared with those of a semi-monopolistic nature. 


The Meaning of Low Wages 


Whatever the cause, the South remains the region of the differential 
wage. In 1939 the Southeast’s average wage in manufacturing was $760, 
less than two-thirds of the Nation’s average and only 58 percent of the 
average wage in the Middle States and Far West. The average industrial 
wage ranged from $1,512 in Michigan, land of the great automotive indus- 
try, to $592 in Mississippi, home of the plan to balance-agriculture-with 
industry. The highest average wage paid in the Southeast, $986 in Ken- 
tucky, ranked only 34th in the Nation. In the lowest group New Mexico 
was the only state outside the South. It is clear that in the South the 
average wage earner drew the lowest wage, added least to the value of 
raw materials per wage earner, and turned out the cheapest product. 


The Southeast, with 21 percent of the population and the lowest per 
capita income, in 1939 received 11.3 percent of the Nation’s wage income, 
19 percent of the entrepreneurs’ income, and only seven percent of the 
income from investments. The dominant Northeast, with 30 percent of 
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LOW WAGES IN INDUSTRY HOLD US BACK 


Here‘’s what the average wage of the Southeast’s industrial worker looks like 
when compered with the Nation and the highly industrialized Middle States. This 
is one of the causes of our relatively low volume of retail sales as shown on page 
7. The level of industrial wages affects white-collar salaries, and both of these 
affect farm income. These figures are for 1939. 





the population, received 41 percent of the Nation’s wage and salary in- 
come, 26 percent of the entrepreneurs’ income, and 56 percent of the in- 
terest, rent, and dividends. The South has the income distribution charac- 
teristic of the colonial economy. Lacking the large incomes necessary to 
furnish capital to develop its own resources, the region sees its income re- 
main low because its resources are appropriated at low prices by outside 
investors. By virtue of this condition the South is favorable to government 
financing and stands to benefit when its resources are developed by a. pub- 
lic agency like the TVA rather than by outside holding companies. To the 
extent that this procedure raises the productive and purchasing power in 
the region, it also bolsters the national economy. 


Possibilities for Expanding Industry 


Industrialization has often been discussed as a means by which nations 
have come to support larger populations at higher levels of well-being — a 
method of so utilizing resources that man has moved from an economy of 
scarcity to one of potential abundance. In this sense, industrialization has 
been offered as the solution of the ills that population pressure has caused 
in agricultural countries like India and China. This solution has been 
suggested for the South, but unlike China and India the region finds itself 
already integrated as part of a highly indystrialized economy. This pat- 
tern of industrialization, however, is highly centralized. 


Industry in the United States is characterized by extreme concentra- 


tion of geographic location. The 33 major industrial areas in 1940 ranged 
from the New York City-Newark-Jersey City concentration to Toledo, 
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SOUTH REST OF THE NATION 
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WE NEED A MORE COMPLEX ECONOMY 


At left is the proportion of workers in various fields in the South; at right is 
the better balanced proportion in the rest of the Nation. A complex economy and 
higher standards of living for the South would have fewer, more prosperous farm- 
ers, more industrial workers, more people employed in service trades. Each figere 
equals 10 per cent of all workers in each region. “Distribution and service” in- 
cludes transportation, communicetion, trade, domestic and personal service. 





Ohio. Each area contained 40,000 or more factory workers and one or more 
important industrial counties. These areas comprised 97 counties with 1.7 
percent of the total land area and 35.4 percent of the total population of 
the United States. They accounted for 54.7 percent of the total wage earn- 
ers, 59.1 percent of the total value of products, and 61.1 percent of the total 
wages paid in the country. Seventeen of these areas are in the Northeast, 
13 in the Middie States, three in the Far West, and none in the Southeast, 
Southwest, and Northwest. 


Over a period of twenty years the average wage earner in the South- 
east has turned out a product valued at two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
national average, has added somewhat less to the value of the materials 
added by manufacturing them, and.has received less still in average wage. 
This phenomenon is related to the South’s surplus of human resources. Be- 
cause of a labor supply greater than the demands of Southern agriculture, 
industry finds cheap wage rates. It is, however, the highly competitive 
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industries and those of low productivity that are forced to seek areas of 
low wage costs. Such industries have not greatly increased the skills of 
the population and are not likely to raise the general wage level until they 
find greater competition for the labor supply. The South thus not only 
needs to increase its industrialization; it needs to broaden and diversify 
the patterns. 


We Need Diversification in Industry, too 


In a country characterized by free enterprise, great natural resources, 
and one of the highest rates of mobility of capital and labor yet known, it 
might be assumed that regional pockets of poverty, wherever developed, 
would be cleared out within a generation by migration of workers to 
points of opportunity or by the migration of industrial capital to areas of 
cheap resources and low wage levels. The above recital of income differen- 
tials casts doubt on the assumption that such equalization is in process. 
Southern incomes have risen along with national averages but the South’s 
level of well-being is not rising at the higher rate necessary to equalize 
conditions within any attainable future. Many millions of Southern youth 
have migrated to seek their chances in the cities and to add to our indus- 
trial congestion. Differential fertility continues to replace them faster than 
Southern agriculture and industry can absorb them at present levels of 
development. For the South to solve its problem entirely by migration 
would add to the congestion of more populated areas. To migration then 
must be added the development of a more complex economy than that now 
afforded it by the South. 


It is not that the less complex economies are concerned simply with 
the employment and wage payments afforded by manufacturing. The 
proportions in manufacturing in a complex economy are not especially 
large, nor are industrial wages always the highest. It is the complexity 
and diversity of a rich economy that the more backward states need, and 
the development of manufacturing appears the first logical step to the de- 
velopment of such an economy. No one has determined the precise. ratio 
of auxiliary services needed by manufacturing, but they include many in 
the higher level of professional and technical services as well as in clerical, 
trade, transportation, and others in the distributive groups. Compared 
with the range of specialized occupations and skills found in New York, 
the occupational structure of a state like Mississippi borders on the primi- 
tive. This condition has been offered to explain why a proportionately 
larger number of the South’s able men are found serving in the higher 
ranks of America’s armed forces during peacetime. The occupational 
hierarchy at home does not offer sufficient richness and complexity, and 
not all can hope through migration and competition to climb to positions 
of trust and competence abroad. 


The South's Drive for Industry 


The South’s demand for a larger share in the industrialization of this 
country has been put on the defensive, as something contaminated with 
the evil companionship of greedy promoters, municipal subsidies, and low 
wages. Actually it is no more sectional or subversive in the competitive 
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American pattern for an undeveloped area to try to secure more industry 
than for a highly concentrated area to work to increase its large supply. 
It has become orthodox to regard the South’s industrial development as 
an attack on union organization and to feel that the region’s problems can 
best be served by population redistribution, continuous migration, and 
continuous social mobility. While recent Federal legislation has offered 
a partial answer to this view, the persistence of great inequalities is still 
the strongest argument for further industrialization. 


In regard to migration the truth of the matter is that the South is not 
competent under its present economy and culture to continue to rear and 
educate and send out the Nation’s population reserves. Not only is the 
region too poor, but such a process means a constant drain on its resources. 
Whatever may be the net worth of the region’s exports, it is safe to estimate 
that to rear and educate a child to adulthood costs family, community and 
state some $2,000 to $5,000. Further development of the South’s economy 
by increasing the variety and range of occupational opportunities will raise 
the level of living and of training, will reduce the differential birth rate, and 
will keep more of the South’s human and material capital at home to par- 
ticipate in its own development. 


Low wages and a one-crop system of industry are characteristic of the 
opening phases of industrialization. This condition should be accepted only 
as a transitional phase to whose passing both the region and the Nation 
are committed. When the region has increased its purchasing power 
through increasing its productive powers, the Nation too will benefit. 
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Training for the Future 


Education's Place in Southern Progress 


The people of the South are the most poorly educated in the country. 
Only half of the Southern people have gone to school for 7.4 years. In our 
country the best educated people live in the Far West where half the adults 
have spent over 9.7 years in school. The states range from Louisiana with 
a median of 6.6 years of schooling to Utah with 10.2 years. Best educated 
in 1940 were urban native whites of the western states; least educated 
were the farm Negroes of the South. Here the range was from 11.5 median 
years of schooling in Utah to 2.8 for Negroes in Louisiana. Among native 
whites in practically every state the urban population had received more 
schooling than the rural non-farm, and the rural non-farm population in 
turn more than the rural farm. The spread between urban and rural non- 





WE’RE FAR BEHIND IN EDUCATION 

Some people won't believe this even when they see it, but it’s a fact that the 
South spends less than half as much for the average public schoo! student’s educe- 
tion as the rest of the Nation. Yet most Southern states spend a greater proportion 
of their tax revenue for education than other states. In this picture, based on 1940 
statistics, each book represents $10 of educational expenditure per student. Poor 
training for future citizens of the South, both white and Negro, is an inevitable 
result of low wages and low income. 
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MORE CHILDREN SHOULD BE IN SCHOOL 


The South lags behind the rest of the Nation in the proportion of young people 
receiving education. In this picture, based on 1940 statistics, each figure rep- 
resents 10 per cent of all children of school age. Behind the little fence at right 
and left are the proportions of school-age children not enrolled. The South‘s 
record for high school enroiiment is especially poor. Inadequate funds and facili- 
ties for education, and low family incomes that force some children into jobs 
instead of into high school, are important causes of this contrast. 





farm was usually greater than the spread between the rural non-farm and 
the rural farm population. In the Northeast education differences between 
native whites in cities and on farms rarely exceeded two years of school; 
in the Southeast it usually amounted to three. These differences may de- 
pend to some extent on the migration of better educated youth to the cities. 


The Function of Education 


Within limits the education of all the people, like public health, must 
be regarded as a purchasable commodity. It competes in the public mind 
with the necessity of supporting other social services and is limited in ex- 
tent by the economic resources and interests of the people. In spite of the 
American devotion to education, its support varies greatly from region to 
region. 


The relation of education to cultural adequacy and national survival is 
not difficult to show. The function of education has often been given legal 
definition in our courts: One well-phrased statement reads: “Free school- 
ing furnished by the State is not so much a right granted to pupils as a 
duty imposed upon them for the public good. . . . While most people re- 
gard the public schools as a means of great personal advantage to the pu- 
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pils, the fact is too often overlooked that they are the governmental means 
of protecting the state against the consequences of an ignorant and incom- 
petent citizenship.”* In our modern day the direct consequences are three- 
fold: military, economic, and political. Citizens with less than five years 
of schooling are limited in their participation in the defense of their coun- 
try. Ignorant citizens are more likely to become public charges and thus 
increase the Nation’s relief bill. Citizens ill-informed. and prejudiced 
become the prey of demagogues and thus tend to break down the equitable 
functioning of government so necessary for the preservation of the free 
ballot in a democracy. 


Education and Manpower 


Free public education for all children is one social value to which our 
country is committed. It is, therefore, a commentary on our sense of 
realism in this country that these three simple arguments have never. ap- 
pealed to the intelligence of the American people sufficiently to lead them 
to develop a national program, designed to support an educational mini- 
mum irrespective of residence, race, and economic status of children. In 
World War II we suffered from a lack of manpower in the armed forces 
and a lack of skilled labor that could be attributed directly to regional and 
class variations in the educational level the country over. Nations that 
neglect the essentials of national survival should not talk too much in terms 
of their ideals of democracy when they have allowed these ideals to go 
unrealized. 


An important factor in the better-rounded economy we need for the 
future is a well-balanced labor supply — balanced as between skilled and 
unskilled, among the various branches of the skilled, between male and 
female, between white and black, between rural and urban. Here common 
observation leads one to conclude that normally our working force is ill- 
balanced rather than well-balanced. Before the war there were too many 
unskilled, not enough skilled; enough skilled in some lines in some local- 
ities but the same skills lacking in other localities; rural labor idle much 
of the time yet badly needing the goods and services their work would 
provide; communities with industries employing many men and few wom- 
en; other communities with women working steadily in industry but 
men hanging around on the streets; Negroes kept out of many vocations 
and willing to take those jobs open to them at any wage. 


Preparation for Industrial Growth 


Manufacturing has been slow in coming into the South because of the 
lack of skilled labor. Our people did not have the “feel” of the machine. 
This is partly due to the fact that the machine age has not been close to 
a great many of our population. It is also due in part to a faulty system 
of education, one that has placed more emphasis on algebra and French 
than on manual training, shop work, agriculture and home economics and 
the higher technical branches. To move actively into a technological in- 
dustrial system will require trained technologists in the upper reaches and 
skilled workers in the lower. Our education system has a great responsi- 
bility in preparing youth for the coming of industry into the South. 


2. Fogg vs. Board of Education of Littleton, 76 N. H. 299. 
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Seed-bed of the Nation 


Human Resources and Social Security 


The United States is approaching its maturity; its rate of growth is 
slowing down. The 1940 Census found 131,669,275 people in our country, 
hardly nine million more than were counted ten years before. This 
increase of 7.2 percent in ten years was the lowest rate of gain for the 
country since the census was first taken in 1790. It was less than half the 
rate of growth from 1920 to 1930, when our population increased by 16.1 
percent. The Southeast increased by some 2,700,000 from 1930 to 1940— 
a gain of 10.6 percent. 


The important contrast in our population growth is that between the 
urban and industrial areas, which grow by migration, and the rural areas, 
which grow by natural increase — that is, by the surplus of births over 
deaths. The Southeast, the census shows, gained new significance as the 
seedbed of the Nation. From 1920 to 1930 the region gained 2,700,000 peo- 
ple which was 15.8 percent of the total increase for the Nation. For the 
1930’s its increase was again 2,700,000, but this time the gain was more than 
30 percent of the Nation’s growth. The Southwest, including Oklahoma 
which lost population, accounted for 7.9 percent of the decade’s growth. 


The South Supplies the People 


The Southeast led the Nation in the rate of natural increase, 12.3 per- 
cent. Unlike the previous decade, however, there was little migration 
from the Southeast, only 1.7 percent. With natural increase estimated at 
3,136,723 for the decade most of the population was confined at home by the 
depression. Making allowance for under-registration of births, we esti- 
mate that less than 426,000 left the area during the depression decade. An 
examination of the figures brings to light an important contrast in racial 
migration. The net migration out of the Southeast was due to the con- 
tinued movement of the Negroes; the white population remained at home. 
By net migration the region lost 868 white and 424,924 colored population. 
The Southeast lost 5.4 percent of its Negroes by migration, ranging from 
South Carolina’s loss of 11.7 percent to Louisiana’s loss of 1.4 percent. Only 
Tennessee, 3.5 percent, and Florida, 14.3 percent, gained Negro population 
by migration. In round numbers Georgia lost over 100,700, South Carolina 
over 92,500, Alabama over 75,000, Mississippi over 71 600, and North 
Carolina 67, 300. Of this migration, 201, 678 Negroes went to the Northeast, 
almost 150,000 to New York; and 151,629 to the Middle States, 59,000 land- 
ing in Illinois, and 28,000 in Michigan. Change of white a in the 
Southeast ranged from a loss of 7.9 percent by migration from Arkansas to 
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gains of 1.1 percent in South Carolina, 2.8 percent in Louisiana, 3.2 percent 
in Virginia, and 25.5 percent for Florida. Together seven of the Southern 
states on the debit side lost a total of 368,500 white people. Some of these 
no doubt went to other Southern states. 


Conserving Human Resources 


Our hopes for future development include a higher wage level and 
greater economic security for our working population. In its quest for 
a high level of income, the Southeast must face the question of low-wage 
levels that will not be easily changed. In terms of balancing needed con- 
sumption with potential production, this tends to establish the balance at 
a low level, the lowest in the Nation. The Southeast may not soon be 
able to change these conditions, but it can make up its mind whether under 
normal conditions low wages should be regarded as a permanent resource 
of the region. In our effort to conserve human resources and maintain 
standards, the national policy has set up certain levels below which the 
Federal power cannot and does not allow the states to fall. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act thus set up minimum wages and maximum hours of work 
to which industries must conform, if their products are to move in inter- 
state commerce. Programs of Social Security and unemployment compen- 
sation, together with Federal aid to public highways, to vocational and 
agricultural education, all set up minimum standards to which the states 
must conform. 


Three corollaries as to future industrial development in the South seem 
to follow from the assumptions behind the Fair Labor Standards Act. First, 
while standards affect only minimum wages they will in time come to be 
felt throughout the whole level of wages and skills. Second, if Southern 
industry and labor are to gain access to national markets, they must in the 
long run be equal in efficiency and productivity to any in the nation. Third, 
Southern firms on the margin of bankruptcy cannot long be saved from 
the consequences of mismanagement by recourse to the payment of sub- 
standard wages. When such firms fail, their laborers and their share of 
production will be taken over by more efficient firms in the region, if 
they can make the grade; outside, if they cannot. Higher standards, it is 
now generally recognized, offer industry its one hope of disposing of its 
product in mass markets now that the war boom has passed. It is doubtful 
if the South or any other region can present legitimate claims to stand in 
the way of the development of a national minimum wage. 


National - Regional Planning 


There remains the problem of those who may face unemployment even 
at a high level of economic activity. In our national policy, the problems 
of those who grow too old to work, those who are temporarily unemployed 
and those who for various reasons are unemployable are met in the pro- 
gram of Social Security. In this situation, as in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, we can no longer depend upon the assumptions prevalent in classical 
economics as to the beneficial effect of unregulated supply and demand on 
unprotected units of labor. By action of the State, the pulitical citizen 
is now an economic citizen with certain minimum rights of economic 
security underwritten by the State In the enactment of laws providing 
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for unemployment compensation, old-age insurance, and the provision of 
relief and made work for the unemployed, we have abandoned laissez- 
faire economics for a return to the older conception of social policy. The 
wealth of the Nation is pledged to a collective underwriting of the economic 
welfare of citizens at certain minimum standards. This, it must be real- 
ized, makes national-regional planning imperative in the economic sphere. 
Post-war unemployment is now accepted as a risk to our total national 
security, pledged as it is to this new program. To support insurance against - 
unemployment on the part of the few requires a high level of employment 
among the many. To support old-age retirement funds for the increasing 
numbers of the aged will require a continuing high level of national income. 
These conditions are worth reviewing for they emphasize the stake that 
our national policy has assumed in underwriting high levels of employ- 
ment, productivity and total national income. With its solvency at stake 
in carrying out its guarantees of security to its citizens, the Nation cannot 
proceed on the assumptions of the older economic order. It is no longer 
enough for the State to hope for continued employment and high national 
income; it must seek to plan for the achievement of these conditions. 


South Poses Special Problem 


The Southeast offers a special problem in this field because two of its 
major groups, agricultural and domestic laborers, remain outside the guar- 
antees of unemployment and old-age insurance. More than in any other 
region these two groups predominate in the economic life of the South. The 
result was that in 1937 when the nation had 70 percent of its employed 
workers covered by old-age insurance, the Southeast had had hardly half — 
49.5 percent. Women workers fared better than men, indicating the pre- 
dominance of agriculture in the region. Thus the Southeast had half of 
its employed women in covered occupations as compared to three-fourths 
in the Nation — but less than half its men workers were found in covered 
occupations as compared to 70 percent for the Nation. The region with 
lower incomes is thus left with larger numbers to be provided for by the 
various forms of public relief which depend largely on the fiscal capacity 
of the states. For the region to reach and maintain a high level of income 
and security for its future workers ways:must be found to extend to these 
groups the benefits of our Social Security program. 
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Goal for the Future 
What Kind of South Do We Want? 


In discussing the future we want for the South, it should be possible to 
state a common goal so that we can see the subsidiary issues simply as 
means to an end upon which we are agreed. If our experiences with de- 
pression and war have meant anything, they have increased our determi- 
nation to conserve, develop and make more generally useful those two 
great sources of the good society, our natural wealth and our human wealth. 
If we were to make an all-inclusive statement of the regional goal that 
best fits in with the long-time goal of national planning, it might well be 
a higher level of living for the great mass of the South’s population. Unem- 
ployment, inadequate income, under-consumption and inefficient use of 
natural and human resources are seen as the constituents of a low standard 
in a nation as richly endowed as America. “A modern nation,” it has been 
pointed out, “can not avoid balancing its total production-consumption 
budget. This can be done at a low level with a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, inefficiency and suffering; or it can be done at a high level with full 
employment, high efficiency and a better life for all.”* 


The Needs of the People 


For the total population, higher standards of living are required not 
only to save human resources from deterioration by malnutrition, poor 
housing, and the inadequate satisfaction of cultural needs, but to insure 
the level of activity necessary to keep the economic mechanism function- 
ing. In the long run it must be realized that the Nation can balance its 
budget and carry its fiscal burden only by stabilizing the national income 
at a high level — possibly at approximately one hundred and forty billion 
dollars annually. The South is a strategic area in this approach, for its 
population, suffering from real and concealed unemployment, low produc- 
tivity and low income, has a per capita consumption of the goods and serv- 
ices produced by our industrial economy that is lower than any other re- 
gion in the Nation. Thus the region’s need to balance production and con- 
sumption at high levels fits in with desirable national goals. 


The hopes and aspirations which any people hold fer their region as a 
part of the Nation and the World are seen as the necessary major premise 
of any regional plan. The regional survey which furnishes the inventory 
of resources and capacities is the minor premise of the syllogism whose 


3. After Defense, What? National Resources Planning Board. 
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conclusion is the regional plan of development. In this analysis, then, we 
must be concerned with the future of our physical resources, our human 
resources, and with the industrial organization and planning necessary to 
their fullest utilization and development. 


It is something of a paradox to say that in the South we need a fuller 
utilization of physical resources for the benefit of the present generation 
balanced with fuller conservation for the benefit of future generations. It 
is a fuller, not a lesser, use of our physical resources that we must strive 
for in the South simply because of our need to achieve a higher standard 
of living. It must be emphasized, moreover, that not full use but abuse 
is the enemy of conservation. 


Two-Way Economy 


It is fortunate that in its. large scale dependence on organic resources the 
agrarian South is capable of developing what we may call a flow economy 
rather than a store economy. The annual increase of flocks and herds and 
the growth of crops, like the flow of water power, comes as an increment 
from the hands of Nature without greatly diminishing its capital store. 
Good conservation practices may help to give higher yields for the present 
and yet conserve Nature’s capital endowment for the future. Mineral re- 
sources, however, must be regarded as a store, for a mine once rifled is 
not replaceable. The flow economy of organic life is also violated when 
resources of virgin forests, fisheries and even soils are cleared out at one 
fell swoop. 


Although these two concepts tend to shade into each other, the idea of 
utilizing a flow of energies and resources instead of rifling a store is valu- 
able in distinguishing between the tendencies of a short-run and a long-run 
economy. Water power is accepted as a perfect example of the use of a 
flow of energy, but if a water power reservoir is allowed to silt up it be- 
comes an example of the store economy, for it loses each year a part of its 
original capital of stored-up energy. The sign of a mine, it is said, is a 
hole in the ground, and the depletion of. minerals is usually regarded as 
a good example of the store economy. With the rise of the junk man and 
the utilization of scrap, however, we are developing a continuous flow of 
resources in the field of metals to supplement the depletion of ores. While 
this process cannot extend to the conservation of coal and oil, the transi- 
tion to the use of water power makes possible a greater use of energy in 
the long-run economy. 


Outlines of Future Planning 


Plans for future development in the South will thus attempt to provide: 
for greater utilization and conservation by building up the resource base 
and thus increasing the flow of energy and resources. Restoration of soil 
fertility and further extension of soil conservation practices are necessary 
to provide a continuous flow of agricultural production; further extension 
of scientific forestry in private and public holdings is necessary to provide 
for the continuous production of timber resources. Scientific forestry is 
not reduced to the assumption that we can have. lumber only by depleting 
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all the resources of virgin timber. Continuous operation of forest resources 
and multiple use appear entirely feasible. The South’s greatest problem in 
the field of conservation of resources is that of soil erosion—a loss that 
unchecked would threaten the whole basis of the flow economy. 


None of this discussion should imply that the South is not continuing 
its movement toward industrialization. It may suggest, however, that the 
means will differ somewhat from those once advocated. Artificial induce- 
ments to increased industrialization through municipal subsidies in the 
form of free factory sites, tax exemption and outright subsidy have not 
proved their worth in the region. They were not needed in the war pro- 
gram and it is doubtful if they will long continue. Low wages, moreover, 
will come to count less than increased productivity. A certain normal 
growth of industrialization continued throughout the depression and was 
accelerated by the war and is no doubt to be expected in the future. The 
South can reasonably expect to continue to process its raw materials in 
meeting the rising demand of its own regional markets. In certain prod- 
ucts it has shown its ability to manufacture for the Nation and with further 
equalization of class freight rates, where these are shown to be discrim- 
inatory, it should have the chance to expand these markets. Increased 
facilities for financing regional industry and small business may be in- 
dicated here. 


The moot question of the South’s industrialization, it appears, has cre- 
ated more controversy than any other phase of regional development. Here 
again we need a realization on the part of both the Nation and the South 
that high standards of living, increased income and higher wages are nec- 
essary to balance our production-consumption budget at a higher level. 
Economic progress in the South is essential to further national progress. 
This will include greater technical capacity and higher levels of economic 
organization and resource-use both in agriculture and industry. Further 
industrialization of the South in processing its raw materials and in utiliz- 
ing its human resources is likely to continue and should be everywhere 
accepted as a worthy task for private enterprise and a desirable goal of 
national policy. 


Balance Is the Goal 


Much controversy can be avoided in the future development of the South 
by the realization that the region has to make no drastic choices on the 
all-or-none basis. We do not have to choose all-out-migration, all-out- 
industrialization, nor even all-out-diversification to the exclusion of staple 
crops. The principle to be served is one of balance. While we seek to im- 
prove agriculture, we shall also seek to make the best use of industry and 
of migration opportunities. The goal to be sought: and the touchstone of 
development is higher utilization of resources and higher standards of liv- 
ing for our total population, regional and national. It is these trends that 
the war effort has accelerated, and it is these gains that any post-war re- 
construction should seek to conserve. 


Any regional-national policy for population should seek to reconcile the 
interests of the Nation and the South. It must stress the maintenance of 
population replacements as an essential aspect of national survival, but 
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this maintenance must contribute to economic stability and economic op- 
portunity, and it must be achieved by democratic processes. Any popula- 
tion policy in the South, or in any region, is part of the larger national 
policy, economic and social; and, conversely, total national policy is popu- 
lation policy in so far as its goal is the conservation and development of the 
total human resources of the Nation. Expanding economic opportunity 
thus becomes the major population policy for the region and the Nation. 
If we had to state our major interest in seven words, it would be: 


Wanted — the Nation’s future for the South. 
Or, to put it another way: 
Wanted — the South’s future for the Nation. 
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THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL is a non-profit, non-denominational, 
non-political organization set up in February, 1944 to study the many 
problems of the South and to mobilize the people of the South to 
solve those problems. It is pro-democracy and pro-humanity. It is 
an outgrowth of the needs of the South, it is Southern in its make-up 


and its work. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CouNncIL believes that the people of the South 
must take the lead in solving their own problems. SRC believes in 
the future of the South. It believes that the South can be prosperous 
and healthy, purged of poverty, hatred and fear. It believes that 
the South needs to broaden the narrow base of Democracy on which 
it stands if it is to go forward. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CouNcIL does everything it can to promote 
these beliefs. It works through its state divisions and affiliated state 
and local committees to take its aims and activities into all commun- 
ities of the South. It cooperates with other agencies devoted to 
Southern progress. It studies the problems of the South and seeks 
solutions to them. It conducts surveys to get at the roots of the South’s 
economic and social ailments. It seeks to mobilize the people of the 
South for intelligent, democratic cooperation. It works to create bet- 
ter understanding between races. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL members include people from all 
“classes,” all faiths, all races, from all parts of the South. Its officers, 
executive committee and board of directors include church leaders of 
many denominations, businessmen, educators, labor leaders, outstand- 
ing men and women in the professions. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
63 Auburn Avenue, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 





